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INTRODUCTION 

To  be  «  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army  today  is  to  under- 
take a  profoundly  human  as  well  as  a  professional  responsibility. 
Chaplains  serving  in  roles  as  clergyman  and  counselors  are  challenged 
to  deal  effec  u.vely  with  confronting  human  life  situations  and  life 
styles  often  presented  by  our  service  personnel  in  experiential  terms 
or  philosophical  backgrounds  . afferent  fj  a  that  of  the  chaplains' 
or  the  military  organizations  own  orientation  or  value  system.  Help- 
ing an  individual  or  group  to  expsrienc-  self,  to  be  self-actualiaed , 
to  confront  and  cope  with  life-situations,  the  chaplain  must  himself 
have  a  working,  active  familiarity  with  the  various  forms  of  human 
philosophies,  patterns,  human  consciousness  and  life  styles  of  our 
human  community  today.  The  object  of  this  research  paper  will  be  to 
explore  atheistic  existentialism,  one  aspect  of  the  philosophy  of 
existentialism  which  has  risen  to  prominence  in  influencing  our 
concepts  of  human  personality  and  human  freedom  in  modern  society. 
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Fart  one;  Overview 

Atheistic  existentialism  is  distinct  from  the  theistic 
approach  to  existentialism.  We  would  best  approach  these  two 
traditions  of  existentialism  through  definition  and  historical 
reflection.  F.  J.  Thonnard  defines  existentialism  as  "the  philosophy 
of  the  personal  existence  of  man,  synthesized  in  the  free  choice  of  his 
own  destiny".   Existentialism  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  existence 
of  the  human  person  as  immediately  grasped  through  introspection. 
H.  J,  Blackham  describes  existentialism  as  Ha  tendency  or  attitude 

rather  than  a  philosophical  school  having  few  doctrines  common  to  all 
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exponents  of  it".   It  is  generally  characterized  as  a  protest  against 

views  of  the  world  and  policies  of  action  in  which  individual  human 
beings  are  regarded  as  the  helpless  playthings  of  historical  forces  or 
as  wholly  determined  by  the  regular  operation  of  natural  processes. 
All  writers  in  this  philosophy  seek  to  justify  the  freedom  and 
Importance  of  human  personality,  emphasizing  the  place  of  will  in 
human  nature  by  contrast  with  reason. 

In  historical  point  of  reference,  most  of  the  existentialist 
writers  have  been  consciously  influenced  by  the  works  of  the  Danish 
writer,  S^ren  Kierkegaard  (18l>55),  who  is  commonly  cited  as  the 
father  of  this  particular  tradition.  Kierkegaard  was  convinced 
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F.  J.  Thonnard,  A  Short  History  of  Philosophy  (New  Yorkf 
Desclee  Company,  1956)  p.  9^0 


H,  J.  Blackham,  Six  Existentialist  Thinkers  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1952)  p.  23 


people  had  a  false  notion  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian.  Writing 
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such  unpopular  books  as  Attack  Upon  Christendom.  Kierkegaard 

attacked  those  who  regarded  Christianity  as  a  doctrine  to  be  under- 
stood speculatively  and  to  be  grasped  intellectually.  In  contraet, 
Kierkegaard  insisted  Christianity  is  a  way  of  life  consisting  in 
assimilating  th©  message  of  Christ  into  one* s  own  existence.  He 
attacked  the  speculative  approach  to  Christianity,  emphasizing  such 
ideas  as  existence  and  the  existent,  the  individual,  dread  and 

Up 

despair.   These  concepts  have  become  the  core  terms  or  references  for 
those  philosophers  usually  known  as  existential.  Common  observation 
about  existential  philosophy  gives  us  two  different  traditional 
(1)  theistic  existentialists  who  include  God  as  point  of  reference, 
and  (2)  the  atheistic  existentialists  who  either  directly  do  not 
believe  in  God  or  exclude  his  reality  from  their  philosophical  specu- 
lation. The  theistic  existentialists  see  man  awakened  to  awareness  of  his 
existence  in  depth  and  mystery,  overcoming  human  alienation  by  rediscovery 
of  the  world  of  personal  communion  with  God  and  with  other  fellow 
persons.  Such  theistic  existentialists  would  include  Gabriel  Marcel 
(1889-  ),  Karl  Jaspers  (188>1960),  Martin  Buber  (I878-I965)  and 


S^-en  Kierkegaard,  Attack  Upon  Christendom,  trans.  W.  Lowrie, 


(Princeton,  N.  J.,  19^) 


Frederick  Copleston,  Contemporary  Philosophy  (New  lorki 
Newman  Press,  1956 i  revised  ed.  New  York,  1972)  p.  174 
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theologians  Rudolf  Bultman  (188&-  )  and  Paul  Tillich  (I885-I965), 
whoso  works  are  strongly  Influenced  by  existentialism.  This  report  will 
focus  on  the  atheistic  existentialism  as  consistent  with  three 
prominent  representatives  of  atheistic  existential  thought!  Martin 
Hsidegger,  Jean  Paul  Sartre  and  Albert  Camus. 


Part  two;  Atheistic  Existentialists 

The  atheistic  existentialist  starts  from  the  position 
of  the  man  for  whom,  in  Nletesche's  phrase,  "God  is  dead",  that  is 
to  say  from  the  position  of  the  man  for  whom  the  idea  of  God,  at 
least  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  no  longer 
possesses  any  validity.  Many  people  in  our  day  claim  that  while 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  God  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  good  evidence 
that  God  does  exist  and  thus,  many  have  simply  ceased  to  believe  there 
is  a  God,  If  there  is  no  God,  then  everything  is  permitted.  The 
free  human  being  is  thereby  thrown  back  on  himself  and  made  totally 
responsible,  Man  sets  his  own  values  and  finds  meaning  in  human 
life  only  from  the  meaning  which  man  himself  gives  it.  Hence,  as  this 
author  sees  this  trend,  atheistic  existentialism  addresses  man  in  his 
own  existence,  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  loneliness,  devoid  of  a 
God  or  any  universal  guidelines  of  law  or  values.  We  witness  a  reluct- 
ance of  these  writers  to  systematize  their  speculations  of  thought,  as 
just  such  categorization  violates  their  intense  interest  in  human 
freedom  which  consisted  in  some  sort  of  contingency  and  indeterrain- 
ency.  While  these  philosophers  would  probably  hold  that  systemia- 
ation  of  their  thoughts  is  alien  to  their  contribution  to  mankind, 
we  shall  attempt  to  present  a  brief  survey  of  atheistic  existentialism 
through  the  contributions  of  Heidegger,  Sartre  and  Camus, 


MARTIN  HEIDEGGER 
Heidegger  was  bom  26  September,  1889  in  Messkerch,  Baden, 
Germany.  With  the  exception  of  his  military  service,  he  taught  at 
Freiburg  where  he  was  a  student  of  the  noted  phen«menologist,  fidmmd 
Husserl  (1859-1938).  He  was  professor  at  Marburg  until  1928  when 
he  returned  to  Prieburg  as  Husserl's  successor.  He  retired  from 
teaching  In  1952, 

Attempts  to  reduce  Heidegger**  thoughts  to  the  usual 
philosophical  expressions  tend  to  distort  their  true  meaning.  He 
developed  a  style  and  terminology  that  resist  translation  and  are 
usually  presented  by  the  original  German  word  or  expression  itself. 
Heidegger  develops  his  philosophy  around  the  difference  and  interplay 
between  being  (Seiende),  the  "to  be"  (das  Sein),  and  Dasein.  namely, 
man  as  the  only  being  who  questions  the  "to  be"  is  its  presence  or 
thereness  (da)  as  differentiated  from  being.  He  accepts  '-nun 
existence  as  a  brute  fact,  as  an  absolute  beginning  and  a  pure 
contingency  which  cannot  be  explained,5 

Hofstadter  outlines  other  key  words  and  meaning  from  Heidegger. 
Be  traces  for  us  man  as  an  individual,  free  and  responsible  being 
in  the  world  (Dasein)  confronted  with  the  thread  of  Nothingness,  i.e. 
death,  in  dread  and  guilt.  This  man  is  Care  (Sorge),  an  idea 


me.  1967)  gysiStSasfir of  mioso^ (New  York' DAt*  «** 


comprising  three  moments  or  elements.  First  is  man's  concern  for 
what  he  is  to  be.  EXISTENZ  means  being  in  front  of  oneself  or  self 
projection  into  future.  SeconSly,  man  finds  himself  in  the  world  as 
•thrown",  Man's  concern  as  being  "thrown"  grounds  the  past  for  him. 
Thirdly,  man's  being,  with  the  things  in  the  world  and  his  entangle- 
ments with  particular  preoccupations  in  the  world  grounds  the  present 
for  man. 

Heidegger  sees  man  as  Transcendace,  capable  of  going  beyond 

itself,  this  Dasein  resolutely  seeks  truth,  seeks  to  emerge  into 

the  openness  and  light  of  Being,  by  "letting"  the  existent  be,  serving 

as  the  "caretaker"  of  being.  Man  is  in  forward  movement  towards 

the  realization  of  his  own  possibilities.  He  is  Existing,  radically 

free,  a  genuine  individual,  irreducible  to  a  scheme  of  metaphysical 

knowledge,  capable  of  being  authentic  or  inauthentic.  His  final 

"possibility"  which  annihilates  all  other  possibilities  ia  death? 

This  finiteness  and  destiny  to  death  is  known  by  the  concept  of 

7 
"dread".   Man  attempts  to  escape  "dread"  by  absorbing  himself  in 

his  preoccupations,  by  articulating  his  essential  relations  to  what  is, 

by  attaining  "authentic  existence"  by  committing  himself  to  the  here  and 

now  possibilities  which  are  open  and  which  only  he  can  fulfil. 


6 
Copleston,  Contemporary  Philosophy,  p.  180 

7lbid.  p,  161 
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Copleston  Interprets  Heidegger  Iran  the  point  of  Heidegger* s 

ambiguity  and  difficulty  in  deciphering  his  meaning.  Heidegger 

vigorously  has  protested  against  the  atheistic  interpretation  of 

his  philosophy  in  his  letter  on  Humanism  (Brief  uber  den  Humanlsiaus ) . 

He  shares  that  his  philosophy  is  a  waiting  for  God,  for  a  new 

manifestation  of  the  divine,  and  that  here  lies  the  problem  of  the 
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world. 


8 
Ibid.  p.  182 
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JEAN  PAUL  SARTRE 
Jean  Paul  Sartre  is  the  one  man  above  all  others  who  has 
put  the  word  existentialism  into  the  vocabulary  of  modern 
thinking  following  World  War  II.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  Prance 
on  29  June,  1905.  After  his  degree  in  philosophy  from  Ecole  Normale 
Superieur  in  1929.  he  taught  at  various  Lycees  and  served  in  the 
military.  In  1933  he  went  to  Germany  where  he  studied  the 
philosophy  of  Husserl  and  Heidegger.  Returning  to  France,  he 
taught  philosophy  until  1929  when  he  was  drafted  into  the 
military,  later  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war.  After  his  release,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  the  Iycee  Condocet,  giving  up  teaching  in  1944 
to  devote  himself  to  writing.  He  was  a  prolific  author  of  philo- 
sophical studies,  essays  of  literary  criticism  and  novels  and  plays.9 

While  Heidegger  protested  the  atheistic  interpretations  of 
his  views,  Sartre  on  the  other  hand  is  an  avowed  atheist.  The 
denial  of  God  is  a  basic  theme  for  Sartre,  in  fact  it  assumes  the 
status  of  a  first  principle.  His  chief  philosophical  work.  L'Etre  et 
le  Neant  (Being  and  Nothingness  declares: 

n~>  "fbZ   •xistentialist.... thinks  it  is  very  distressing  that 

God  does  not  exist,  because  all  possibility  of  finding  values  in 
a  heaven  of  ideas  disappear  along  with  him,  there  can  be  no  longer 

™  Z \°m  1°^'  5in°!  *****  iS  n°  infinit«  "*  Perfect  conscious- 
ness to  think  it.  Nowhere  is  it  written  that  the  Good  exists,  that 
we  must  be  honest,  that  we  must  not  lie*  because  the  fact  is 


9 
,.  ,     i™  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  1967  ed.  "Existentialism": 
3)  Jean  Paul  Sartre  by  V.  M.  Martin 
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we  are  on  a  plan*  where  there  are  only  men.  Dostoievsky  saidj  "If 
God  dicing  exist,  everything  would  be  possible  ".  That  is  the  very 
starting  point  of  existentialism.  Indeed,  everything  is  permissable 
if  God  does  not  exist,  and  as  a  result,  man  is  forlorn,  because 
neither  within  him  nor  without  doss  he  find  anything  to  cling  to.  He 
can't  start  making  excuses  for  himself. 

Thus  for  Sartre,  modern  man  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  God  does 
not  exist.  The  world  and  beings  in  it  are  things  that  exist  without 
reason.  Sartre  calls  them  the  Absurd,  for  they  have  no  reason  for 
their  being.  This  absolute  contingency  and  sheer  factlcity,  in 
the  view  of  V.  M.  Martin  concerning  Sartre,  engenders  in  man  the  feeling 
of  nausea.  Possessed  of  consciousness  and  freedom,  man  alone  can 
give  himself  a  reason  for  existence  by  consciously  making  himself  to 
be  the  kind  of  man  he  has  freely  decided  to  be. 

Man's  freedom  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  his  own  essence. 
It  is  also  the  reason  why  there  are  values,  ends  and  objects  in  the 
world.  Man  makes  the  world  a  universe;  man  alone  gives  meaning  to 
being.  Man's  freedom  for  Sartre  is  so  absolute  that  there  can  be  no 
nature  anterior  to  his  own  making,  for  any  determination  would  destroy 
his  freedom. 

In  freely  creating  his  own  essence,  man  thus  tries  to  become 
the  absolutely  "sal*  caused",  the  Causa  Sui.  In  this  sense,  S«rtre 
sees  man  as  striving  to  beccme  God,  a  striving  deemed  to  failure 


*   .   u  J#An  Paul  Sartr,»  "Existentialism"  in  Existential  Encour>t«rn 
for  Teachers,  ed.  Maxine  Greene  (New  Torki  Random  House,  1967)  p.  109 
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which  results  in  human  life  being  considered  a  useless  passion. 

Absolute  freedom  brings  men  the  anguish  of  total  responsibility, 
Since  there  is  no  God,  nan  is  on  his  own.  He  is  abandoned  to  his  own 
Judgment, 


'• 


"I  am  absolutely  free  and  absolutely  responsible  for  my 
situation.  But  I  am  never  free  except  in  situation." 

For  Sartre  then,  man  freely  accepts  responsibility  for  all 
that  occurs.  Man  can  get  away  from  responsibility  by  suicide, 
but  so  long  as  he  does  not  use  suicide,  he  is  freely  choosing  to 
live  his  life  with  all  the  conditions  that  may  happen.  Thus  in 
Sartre *s  writings,  responsibility,  anguish  and  abandonment  are 
predominant  as  basic  qualities  of  human  existence.  His  novels  and 
plays  are  centered  on  the  drama  of  people  trying  to  avoid  responsib- 
ility or  of  people  having  neither  good  faith  nor  courage  to  become 
what  they  would  like  to  be. 

Freedom  and  consciousness  are  intimately  connected  with 
Sartre's  themes  of  negation  and  nothingness.  Man  sees  the 
deficiency  in  himself  because  he  views  his  present  status  in  relation 
to  an  ideal  situation  which  does  not  yet  exist.  To  turn  to  the 
new  man  of  the  future,  one  has  to  negate  the  present  man  that  he 
now  is.  Thus,  freedom  is  defined  as  a  nihilating  rupture  with  the 
present . 
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Hew  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  1967  ed.  s.v.  Existentialism i 
"Jean  Paul  Sartre"  by  V.  M.  Martin 
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Jean  Paul  Sartre,  "Being  and  Nothingness"  in  Sxistential 

Encounters  for  Teachers,  ed.  Maxine  Greene  (New  Yorki  Random  House, 
196?)  p.  148 
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In  consciousness,  Sartre  depicts  negation.  Consciousness  is 
always  conscious  of  something.  In  consciousness  of  not  knowing  sou- 
thing, one  indicates  an  ignorance  or  "en  is  not"  as  part  of  conscious- 
ness! seeking  an  answer  may  terminate  in  negative  as  well  as  affirm- 
ative responses.  Nothingness  has  its  ground  in  being;  it  is  a  now 

13 
identity  between  things,  an  absence  or  destruction  of  a  thing. 

Thus  Sartre's  existentialism  is  seen  by  Copleston  in  terms 

of  a  man  of  great  ability  who  at  the  same  time  gives  "a  most  inadequate 

picture  of  human  existence  and  human  experience".    His  philosophy 

suggests  senseless  contradictions,  a  world  where  freedom  becomes  a 

mockery  and  where  social  activity  becomes  a  conflict  between  men  to 

decide  who  shall  have  ascendancy  over  the  other.  Falling  to  distinguish 

between  what  happens  to  a  man  against  his  will  and  what  happens  because 

a  man  has  deliberately  brought  it  about,  Sartre  makes  man  responsible 

for  everything  that  happens  to  him,  evoking  the  cry  that  human 

existence  is  a  useless  passion.  Says  one  of  his  characters  from  Sartre's 

1< 

play  No  Exit.   "Hell  is  just  other  people".  * 
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«■!■  r-i+hnU*  PWyrOftp^fHf ,  1967  ed.  s.v.  Existentialism i   "Jean 

Paul  Sartre"  by  V.  M.  Martin 
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Copleston,  Contemporary  Philosophy,  p.  195 
15 

Jean  Paul  Sartre,  "Wo  Exit"  in  Existential  Encounters  for  Taanh*™. 
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ALBERT  CAMUS 
Albert  Camus  was  born  7  November  1913  in  Algeria t  died  in 
Sens,  Franc*  k  January,  I960.  Camus  was  a  French  novelist,  essayist 
and  playwright,  calibrated  by  his  1957  Nobel  prize  in  litaratura  for 
having  llluminitad  "the  problems  of  the  human  conscianc*  of  our  time". 
Coming  fraa  a  poverty  background,  Camus  studied  at  Algiers  University. 
Poor  health  forced  him  to  abandon  a  teaching  career,  He  combined  his 
literaty  talents  with  his  deep  social  concerns,  reporting  the  misery 
of  the  Berber  tribes,  writing  for  the  Resistance  movement  during  the 
Nasi  occupation  of  France. 

Vfe  cite  Camus  as  a  proponent  of  atheistic  existentialism 
via  the  median  of  his  plays  and  writings.  In  the  novel  The  Rebel. 
Camus  deals  with  the  common  thread  of  existentialism,  namely,  the 
solidarity  of  man  in  the  oommon  revolt  against  absurdity  as  his  sole 
deliverance.  The  absurd  arises  with  Camus  in  the  incommensurability 
between  man's  need  for  meaning  and  the  silence  of  reality,  Le  Mythe 
de  Sisyphe  (19^2)  crystallizes  these  experiences  into  the  notion 
of  the  "absurd  ','  bom  when  man*s  need  for  meaning  and  unity  encounters 
the  world's  irrationality.  Absurd  man,  lucidly  accepting  this  dilemma 
as  his  situation,  rejects  both  nihilistic  despair  and  transcendent 
evasions  as  philosophical  salcide  and  supposedly  finds  happiness  in 
the  living  of  an  intense  life  that  is  devoid  of  supernatural  hope 
and  in  constant  rebellion  against  his  contingent  nature.  Camus* 


16 

Now  Catholic  Sncyclopedia.  1967  ed.   "Camus,  Albert,  G.  E.  Gingros. 
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w01*  "L' Stranger,  (19^2)  makes  of  a  condemned  murderer  an  exemplar 
of  absurd  mani  Mersault  the  hero  of  the  play  Is  condemned  for 
murder  and  having  previously  been  unable  to  manifest  conventional 
responses,  he  achieves  absurd  awareness  in  prison  when  he  refuses 
the  chaplain's  explanation  of  man's  fate,  rejects  both  his  "guilt  and 
eternal  salvation  and  rebels  against  a  death  that  deprives  him  of 
the  happiness  on  earth  he  knows.  Awareness  of  living  beyond  any 
rational  appeal  brings  peace, 

G.  E.  Gingros  sees  Camus  as  essentially  an  artist,  not  a 

philosopher  who  renewed  the  tradition  of  writer  as  "raoraliste", 

17 

interpreting  man's  anguish  anew.         Copleston  feels  that  Camus 

speaks  "for  and  to  the  man  who  has  lost,  or  who  has  never  had, 
faith  in  God  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  unable  to  rest  with  the 

comfortable  notion  that  atheism  makes  no  difference  to  human 

ift 
existence  and  its  problems ". 


17Ibid.  p.  1117 

^^Martin  Heidegger  "What  is  Metaphysics"  in  "Contemporary 
Philosophy"  ed.  James  Jarrett  &   Sterling  McMurrln,  (New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart,  1963)  p.  ^ 
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Part  threat  Summary 

Atheistic  existentialism  is  a  serious  attempt  for  these 
philosophers  to  describe  existence  from  which  God  has  been 
banished  and  for  which  man  alone  can  be  the  ultimate  reason. 
Existence  is  to  be  what  man  makes  it  to  be.  The  atheistic  strain 
©f  this  philosophy  seems  to  explain  the  morbid  gloem,  the  heightened 
anxiety,  the  sheer  absurdity  of  life  that  one  finds  in  the  problem- 
life-styles  shared  by  some  men  and  women  in  counseling  sessions. 
This  viewpoint  of  existentialists  concerning  death  and  nothingness 
seems  to  have  a  very  tragic  element19  in  the  lives  of  modem  people 
who  are  seeking  to  explore  their  individuality,  their  self-identity 
and  self-actualization.  Hopefully,  this  brief  description  of  atheistic 
existentialism  might  renew  our  sensitivities  to  struggles  of  our 
fellow-man  to  understand  human  existence  and  eonsciousness  from  the  variety 
of  possible  philosophical  points  of  view.  Can  one  not  be  challenged 
and  sensitive  to  humanity  when  Heidegger  exclaims i  "Why  is  there 
Being  at  all  -  why  not  for  rather  Nothing?"20 


19 

J.  Donald  Butler,  Four  Philosophies  and  their  Practice  in 

4o^i0"  *"d  Rell^lon'  Thircl  edition.  (New  York,  Harper  and  Row,  1968) 

3) 

Heidegger,  "What  is  Metaphysics",  p.  458 


,  • 
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